"WHY IN THE NAME OF GLORY WERE THEY PROUD?"     2&

Anglo-philism was a major characteristic of our early nationalists,
and they proclaimed from the housetops their debt to British ideas
and institutions. Even Lala Lajpat Rai, considered in his time a
firebrand " agitator ", said in reference to the foundation of the Indian
National Movement, that "the methods of the English Government
in India, their educational system, their press, their laws, their courts,
their railways, their telegraphs, their post-offices, their steamers, had
as much to do with it as the native love of country."1 There is no
doubt that in its early stages Indian nationalism drew copiously from
English sources. Clauses from Magna Carta, extracts from
Hampden's speeches, quotations from Denman's judgments, are
found in Indian orations. English education gave the intelligentsia a
common language for provincial intercourse, a common borrowed and
half-assimilated culture, and a spirit of nationality through examples
culled from Western history ; it gave a strong impetus to attempts at
reform not only in government but also in society, attempts which
created in their turn a disillusionment with British rule, a sense that
radical change, when change was badly needed, was incompatible
with foreign domination.2

Lala Lajpat Rai's summary of the more notable unifying factors
is important for the realisation that the material basis of Indian
nationalism was being laid, unconsciously, by British agency. None
has written with greater insight on this point than Karl Marx who, in
the articles quoted earlier, spoke of Britain's " double mission in
India: one destructive, the other regenerating", and underithe latter
head pointed out that in order to develop the Indian market, which
was very much in the British interest, it was essential to see that
India functioned as a source of raw materials to export in exchange
for manufactured goods forced down her throat as imports. This, in
its turn, implied the development of railways, roads and at least some
little irrigation. Wrote Marx :

" I know that the English millocracy intend to endow India with
railways with the exclusive view of extracting at diminished expense
the cotton and other raw materials for their manufactures. But when
you have once introduced machinery into the locomotion of a country,
which possesses iron and coal, you are unable to withhold it from its
fabrication. You cannot maintain a net of railways over an immense
country without introducing all those industrial processes necessary
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